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Voice for Liberty. 

We are left by our worldly education 
and experience with very imperfect no- 
tions of liberty. We have, it is true; 
liberty of bodily motion—liberty to do 
business, to go and come—but this is very 
superficial liberty, compared with free- 
dom of the affections and of will, <A 
man might be free from all restraint of 
body, and yet if he was in darkness he 
‘ould not be said to be at liberty. This 
is in reality the condition of men under 
the spirit of the devil. The devil’s spirit 
isa baptism of darkness, and its influ- 
ence goes to limit thought and to bind 
the affections. A man under the mag- 
netism of the world is not at liberty to 
vet clear ideas of God. He has liberty 
in unimportant things, but he finds all 
freedom in the direction of the deepest 
spiritual interests obstructed. He is not 
only exposed to misleading influences, 
but to an actual paralysis of the will and 
« chill and torpor of the affections. The 
7th of Romans is descriptive of the state 
of such a one—‘T'o will is present with me, 
but how to perform that which is good, 
[ find not. I find then a Jaw, that when 
I would do good, evil is present with me.’ 
The condition of the drunkard is consid- 
red one of perfect bondage, but it is 
mly a gross form of the tyranny that 
all are subject to under the devil’s 
administration. How 
powerless to do what his judgment pre- 
scribes—what wringing and twisting of 
heart a man often suffers on points where 
his judgment and will are set right! He 
would be glad to behave well, and move 
off in the direction of righteousness; but he 
finds himself like a fly in a spider’s web, 
entangled and bound down by opposing 
attachments; his heart will not come up 
to his judgment and will, but hangs back 
till he is ready to curse the day of his 
birth. 

There is no particular fault to be found 
with one in this condition, The truth is, 
that some affection has gone out and min- 
vled with the spirit of the world, which is 
i spirit of darkness; and the man has to 


many a one is 


suffer not only the crucifixion of his own 
spirit, but also that of the devil, and the 
whole power of the world which is brought 
fo bear upon him to increase the power of 
his bondage, and strengthen the tyranny 
which oppresses him. Men in unbelief 
are ‘in the wicked one.’ They compose 
part of his spirit, and in the process of 
separation from that spirit, a similar ope- 


as soon as possible. 


when the body is wounded, Nature rush- 
es to the part affected to resist invasion 
So with our spirits. 
As soon as the work of separation from 
the devil’s spirit commences, the whole 
corporate nature feels attacked. The 
strength of the whole spirit of selfishness 


repel invasion. 


the affections. 

A man who has had experience on this 
subject, will know that it is not merely 
the strength of his own nature that is to 
be overcome, but the strength of another 
and mightier nature connected with it; 
and that he must get a victory over 
the whole spirit of evil before he can 
be saved. 


the affections—liberty of mind and will 
—liberty to believe as we please—liberty 
to rise out of the muddy, sensual strata 
of worldliness, into the 
truth. Men talk about liberty—our Con- 
stitutions are full of it; but what is it? 
Who has got lib- 


whose conscience 


A mere catch-word. 
erty? Here isa man 
dictates to him to‘ set the Lord always 
before his face’—to be entirely religious; 
his judgment and will are in favor of 
this complete absorption of his life in 
God. He sincerely wishes to be carried 
above all worldliness and to be always 
rejoicing in God and thankful for his 
blessings. He is looking and willing 
right, and gaining on the whole; but 
still finds himself subject to depressions— 
drawing-back—deadness of heart and evil 
thinking from time to time. Conscious 
of no fault, he finds himself paralyzed. 
Against this experience all our instincts 
of liberty murmur. 

The devil has taken advantage of every 
thing that is ostensibly good and sacred, 
to fortify and strengthen his system of 
slavery; and the laws of the world, and 





public opinion, are terrible engines of that 
law which enslaves the mind and heart. 
They stand ready to resist any effort to 
rise into inspiration. The moment that 
individuals or societies of men make an 
effort to walk in the spirit, to ascend into 
the condition of Christ and his apostles, 
the world is roused to wrath against 
them, to secure their bondage to evil. 
Advantage is also taken of the natural 
affections. The domestic and social affec- 
tions are beautiful in themselves, yet we 
have occasion to know that they are bands 
and bolts, pins and shackles, with which 
the devil fastens our souls, A man wants 
to improve in character, and takes a step 
toward separating himself from the world 
to cultivate communion and fellowship 
with God. But the world at once rises 
up and insists upon it, that he shall not 
turn aside from his business to cultivate 
acquaintance with God. His neighbors 
“all him a fool and crazy, and talk of ap- 


aside to serve God: and they will sub- 
stantiate their claim by appealing to the 
claims of natural affection. But affection 
toward God, which should occupy the pri- 
mary place, is left unregarded, and sunk 





ration takes place to that which is seen 





‘mental 

. . . y la . . “2 . 
sets in to any point that is affected, to | first object in life. And he will not only 
This explains the cause | have to meet opposition from the world, 


| . . . 
of the terrible strength of the bondage of} but he will find his own conscience arrayed 


The liberty that we want is liberty of 


clear light of 








pointing a guardian over him, if he turns | 





wholly out of sight, while secondary affec- 
tions are raised into its place. The pri- 
mary affection is held back and resisted, 
and aman is considered a scape-grace and 
an outlaw, if he gains freedom of affec- 
tion to give himself up to God, and make 
and spiritual improvement his 


against him. As our consciences are 
trained, if a man would serve God he 
must run the gauntlet of an upbraiding 
conscience. The devil will work through 
our consciences, and make us feel that we 
are doing wrong to postpone the claims 
of inferior affections in order to satisfy 
the claims of God. This is horrible bon- 
dage, which we have a right to resist; and 
if we love liberty we shall resist it at all 
hazards, for ourselves and our friends, 
and boldly assert our right to worship God. 
But in asserting this right we must make 
up our minds to hazard public opinion, 
and the whips ot false conscience in our- 
selves and others, and prepare for a long 
course of endurance—a regular revolu- 
tionary war, 

Again, Who has liberty of body?— 
We have liberty of motion, to be sure; but 
who has the liberty of living comfortable 
and healthy in his body? There are de- 
grees of bondage in that respect. But jew 
claim liberty except for a short time, and 
eventually all are given over to die, People 
think it a dreadful thing to have to go to 
prison; yet they are liable at any moment 
to be confined to a sick bed that is worse 
than a prison. Some disease will come 
along and arrest them, and there is no 
habeas-corpus act to set them free. All 
are liable at any moment to be thus im- 
prisoned, and are bound, it is supposed, 
without hope of avoidance, within a lim- 
ited time, to the prison of death. 

That government is called despotic in 
which men are liable to arbitrary arrests; 
and all rise to clear themselves from such 
a government. Yet here are men liable 
to be taken down without judge or jury, 
and kept on worse than State-prison fare, 
on water-cruel and emetics, for weeks.— 
How much liberty of the body is there 
here? Shall we stand this? Where is the 
spirit of "762 The whole population 
of the city of New York stand trembling 
in the position of a body of men who ex- 
No one knows 
whose turn will come next. A hundred 
per day of the population of our cities all 
around, are taken out and the same as 
shot; and yet this is called a state of lib- 
erty—e free country. Men and brethren, 
will you submit to such tyranny ?—Home- 
Talk. 


pect to be decimated. 





‘Do the First Works,’ 

Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not 
fulfil the lusts of the flesh —Gal. 5: 16. 

To those who are laboring to enter into 
rest—who have set before them as the 
object of their hopes, the complete ascen- 
dency of the spirit over the flesh, the 
above exhortation is one of exceeding in- 
terest, What is it to walk in the Spirit? 
Christ answeréd this question when he 








said, ‘Abide in me and [ in you: as the 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself except it 
abide in the vine, ho More can ye except 
ye abide in me. . He that abideth in me 
the same bringeth forth much fruit’ All 
who have honestly and truly believed the 
record which God hath given of his Son, 
and confessed their faith, have been con- 
scious of having passed from a state of 
spiritual death unto life. The unbroken 
testimony from those who have dared to 
confess Christ before men, has been that 
they have been confessed of him. In no 
instance has he forfeited his word, but 
whenever permitted to enter the citadel 
of the ‘strong man armed,’ has proved 
himself strong enough to eject him, and 
close the doors against his return. Thus 
the work in the heart iscomplete. But 
new victories still remain to be achieved, 
until the whole man is ‘ polished after the 
similitude of a palace’ Satan can vex 
and harass those whom he cannot de- 
our. If he cannot enter the heart, he 
can becloud the understanding so that 
the bright gold of truth becomes dim.— 
Having thus cast a shadow over the soul, 
he finds it prepared to listen to his accu- 
sations, and to give place to his fears and 
Thus we ‘cast away our confi- 
dence,’ and because we have not present 


doubts, 


enjoyment, are ready to conclude that 
‘God has forgotten to be gracious.’ The 
sure method of dispelling these clouds is 
to obey the injunction to ‘ rejoice in God.’ 
Whatever we are, God is faithful. It is 
an easy matter to rejoice when one’s views 
are clear and unobstructed, but God is 
more honored by the spirit that Habak- 
kuk had, when he said, ‘Although the fig- 
tree shall not blossom, &¢., yet will I re- 


joice in the Lord, I will joy in the God of 


my salvation.” The Sun of Righteous- 
ness has lost none of its splendor because 
clouds intervene, 

It is sometimes necessary to retrace the 
steps by which we have been led, and 
gather confidence for the future, from a 
review of the past. The first victory over 
the devil is achieved by faith ; by believ- 
ing the testimony of God, and trusting im 
his power to save us from evil. When we 
lose sight of this fact, and like the foolish 
Galatians, seek to obtain righteousness by 
the works of the law rather than by the 
hearing of faith, then applies to us the ex- 
hortation of Christ to the church in Ephe- 
sus, ‘Remember from whence thou hast 
fallen, and repent, and do the first works.’ 
John says, ‘ Look to yourselves, that we 
lose not those things that we have 
wrought.’ 

Admitting the truth of all accusations, 
the experience of every believer, as well as 
the doctrine of Christ, proves that nothing 
san overcome evil but faith, or what is 
equivalent, ‘abiding in him.’ ‘Without 
me ye can do nothing” Let us remember 
that the jirst is the- model of ail subse- 
quent victories ; believing the word of 
God in opposition to feelings. If we be- 
lieve owrselves branches of the vine, let us 
trust to Christ that he will cause the 
branch to bring forth fruit of a nature cor- 
responding to its stock ; and we shall be 
clothed with his righteousness—the outer 
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man will exhibit the fruit of the spiritual | characteristic of the Bible; and any one who] function in every case. If we descend to things | to look at the display of goods in the exhibitors? 
will take the trouble to examine, may see that it | of grosser comparison, we see the kind of distinc- | stalls. 
pervades every part, we might almost say, every | 


It is not confined to those}]~ A se a ‘ I 
and | for instance, gets excellent service out of his ox— | not one half as many as there will be six weeks 


union without any effort. 
How absurdly would a man act who 
should try to set a watch in motion by 


page of the book. 
portions which were written in the earlier ¢ 


darker ages of Judaism. Modern philosophy | the ox performs a truly valuable function. 
‘Wind up the| teaches that supernatural wonders diminish, as | the owner does not on that account associate with | Fair, need be in no haste. 


operating on the face. 4 J 
i ad Mehl any : ‘ ond light increases. But we find the contrary of | 
chain,’ we should say to such an one, * an {this true of the Bible. The character and his- | 


then you will find the hands moving and 


performing their duty with fidelity” Not 
more rationally does he go to work who 


tries to ‘put on Christ’ by imposing laws 
and regulations upon his outward conduct. 
‘Wind up the chain ;’ see that the heart 


jtory of Jesus Christ is surrounded with move of | 
ithe materials of marvelousness, than that of | 
Moses and the prophets. The new dispensation | 
| which he introduced, with all its increase of light, 

| was accompanied by dreams, visions, and appear- | 
|} ances of angels, miracles, revelations and won- | 
ders of every kind, in greater abundance than | 
was ever known before. The New Testament 

begins with the record of the supermatural con- | 


is cemented to Christ by faith, and the} ception of Jesus Christ, and ends witha gor- | 


fruits of the Spirit will naturally follow. 
—From Notes by M. E. C. 





‘Thy Kingdom Come’ 

‘ Jesus Christ, our Lord and master, 
must rule king of zations, as he now rules 
king of saints.’ The unbelief of the 
world in regard to the reign of Christ on} 
earth, will not be suffered either to con- 
trol or to check the designs of infinite 
wisdom. To the believer it is a comfort- 
ing reflection, that all the efforts of Sa- 
tanic power will be utterly broken, or else 
made to follow the mighty stream of 
Christ’s purpose to its destined end. 

Men who are under the influence of 
pride, selfishness, and skepticism, may 
tin away their lofty heads from all the 
striking evidence around us, that an al- 
mighty energy is controling the universe. 
In the pride of their vain imaginings men 
may be left fora season to ascribe these 
wonders of the Infinite, to the mighty 
genius of men. Yet the looked-for day 
jis approaching, it is nigh even at the 
door—when the pride of nature shall 
melt away before the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
as the morning dew drops melt before 
the rising sun. 

Even now careless passers-by are falling 
suddenly. Infidelity is trembling at its 
very centre. The legal pride of nations 
is already being brought low, and their 
strongest towers tottering at their founda- 
tions. In view of all this mighty work, 
the life of one human being appears like 
a small pebble on the shore, or as one 
erain of sand in a balance. Yet God 
careth for us. Private individual interest 
is falling like the crumbling ruins of an 
old castle, and instead thereof xew Tife 
in Community is ripening for a mighty 
conflict with the lega/ powers. 

This is indeed an interesting crisis in 
the affairs of the Redeemer’s kingdom on 

A. E. P. C. 
=—- —--- 
Marvelousness of the Bible. 

Phrenologists define marvelousness to be ‘cre- 
dulity—disposition to believe what is not proved, 
or what are considered supernatural manifesta- 
tions’ (Fowler § Kirkham, p.141.) Spurzheim 
says it is ‘a tendency to believe in inspiration, 
presentiments, phantoms, &c. Combe says the 
organ of marvelousness ‘is uniformly large in 
Y 4 $ $ 7 , ” ~~ 
fanatics. It predominates in the Rey. Edward 
Irving, and in all his followers whom I have seen.’ 
(Combe’s Phrenology, p 79.) By the marvelous- 
ness of the Bible, we mean that characteristic of 
the Bible which requires ‘ marvelousness’ in 
those who receive it. The following statistics 
cive the result of a running examination of the 
whole Bible with reference to this point. 

MARVELOUS EVENTS RECORDED IN THE BIBLE. 


earth. 








Supernatural omens, - - - . . 14 
Significant dreams, - - - - on 
Appearances of angels and other supernatural beings, - 51 
Supernatural visions, - - - - - 66 
Miracles specifically mentioned, (not including the vast 
number alluded to in Matt. 8: 16. and like passages,) - 175 
Inspired prophecies, revelations, aud other direct commu- 
nications from the Lord, - » a “ 449 
Total, 778 


The items here enumerated, by no means em- 
brace all the matter in the Bible that might be 
classed under the head of marvelousness. Spe- 
cial providences, religious exercises like those 
described in many of the psalms, and in short 
every recognition of the presence and direct agen- 
cy of God or any other invisible being, might be 
placed in the same category. But the statistics 
already given are sufficient for our purpose. It is 


| certainly more nearly in spiritual concord with 


geous vision of the spiritual world. 

‘Thus it is manifest that the Bible is fitted to | 
feed and perpetuate what the sages of these philo- | 
sophical times call fanaticism. A book, filled | 
with excellent stories of special providences, 1i- | 
raculous deliverances, angelic visions, spiritual | 
ecstacies, &e, &e..—and especially a book which | 
is so implicitly credited as the Bible—cannot be | 
generally read without begetting in many minds 
the image of its own spirit. Such men as Swe- 
denborg and Irving, however false and pernicious 
may have been their views in other respects, were 


the Bible, in respect to marvelousness, than the 
philosophers and theologians who deride them.— 
And while marvelousness remains a part of hu- 
man nature, and the Bible is allowed to feed it, 
we may assuredly look for the appearance of such 
‘fanatics, ad infinitum. Those conservators, 
therefore, of the public morals, whose business 
it is to put down ‘pestilent heresies,’ must either 
return to the policy of Popery, and forbid the 
reading of the Bible by any but the clergy, (and 
even then some clerical enthusiast like Luther 
will break forth.) or they must give up their busi- 
ness, and seek the welfare of mankind by endea 
voring to enlighten and purify the fanatical pro- 
pensities, which they can neither smother nor 
control. 
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Works and Motives. 

The world presents every where the same com- 
posite problem of good and evil; and our business 
seems to be to dissect the joint, and learn the di- 
viding law which secretly separates between 
them. It is undeniable that many beautiful and 
truly divine things are going on around us, in 
connection with human agencies the most con- 
temptible and base. Trees and flowers are seen 
growing out of the dirtiest soil; and in the moral 
world the connection between good and evil blends 
so intimately in the apparent relation of cause 
and effect, that it requires sharp attention to dis- 
criminate between them and mark where one 
begins and the other ends. 

This World’s Exhibition, for instance, is a no- 
ble affair, and subserves the highest ends. We in- 
voluntarily applaud it as one of the most godlike 
inspirations of the age. And yet we know on the 
other hand, that it roots itself in the love of mon- 
ey; and whenwe go down and inspect the machin- 
ery of the enterprise, we are compelled to despise 
the whole of it. Collins’s Steamers, too, area 
world-wide benefit, pushing on the progress of the 
race, and yet the motive that originates and sus- 
tains them may be no better than that of the 
oysterman who goes fishing for his customers in 
the Bay. So of the Pacifie Railroad, the News- 
paper and Publishing interest, and nearly all the 
great enterprises of the time: we see them stand- 
ing out in the manifest illumination of Providence, 
means of immense benefit to mankind, but 
standing out always from the same cursed back- 
ground of individual proprietorship and cupid- 
ity. 

How shall we deal with the combination pre- 
sented? By what rule shall we learn to receive 
and reject—to applaud and censure, when there 
is such an apparent mixture requiring us to do 
both. The simple rule of safety is, to learn to 
distinguish between the personal character or mo- 
tives of men, and their providential work; or 
briefly, between the individual and his function. 
We are apt to confound the two togethér, and 
thence are liable to fall into error on both hands ; 
either to swallow down damnable evil in our ap- 
preciation of a good work—not discriminating 
the false motives of those engaged—or to re- 
ject what is really admirable as a function, 
through disgust at the motives by which it is 
performed. One is the error of those who praise 
every thing that comes, looking well; and the 
other, the error of those who condemn every thing. 

The way to avoid both of these errors, as we 

have said, is, to keep inmind a clear distinction 


as 





manifest that marvelousness is a very prominent 





between the human motives and the providential 


tion that is to be made, plainly enough. A man, 
But | 


him, or adopt him into any relations of a personal 


kind. On the contrary, at the same time that ad, 
gets such good service out of him he may be in-! 
' 


tending to make beef of him in the fall. That is | 
common sense; and a similar principle should be | 
carried up into ourjudgment of matters in the world. | 
It may be said probably of most of the useful things 
going on around us, that the function is divine, 
it is the ox 
While 


therefore we accept the work, we must also be 


but the active motive is diabolical ; 
performing excellent things for his fodder. 


free to criticise the motives and despise the char- 
acter of those that accomplish it. The two things 
stand on entirely different footing ; and it is very 
important to be recognized, in order that we 
may heartily approve things that are good, with- 
out fear of compromising ourselyes with evil in 
their authors. 

In discriminating between personal character 
and public function, we are to remember that the 
former is the all-important test. Newspaper 
critics in treating of public men, will freely discuss 
their administration, but touch lightly on their 
private character, as though that were entirely 
a secondary aflair, with which we have nothing to 
do. But in the sight of God, the private charac- 
ter is the main thing—wholly paramount to the 
functional or official one. And to true, far-sighted 
wisdom, the same thing appears applicable in the 
politics of this world. Men may not think to 
ride into heayen on their function, however useful 
and recommendatory it may have been. The 
Judge will say,— That function of yours has done 
excellent things, and I haye had the benefit of it, 
as the master has the benefit of his ox’s labors; 
but now what is your personal character? let me 
look at that. I cannot take you into loving fel- 
lowship with me, and make an associate of you, 
unless you have a right spirit—a good character 
and motives.’ It was the great mistake of the 
Jewish nation, that they relied on their function 
merely, as a ground of acceptance with God. 

The rule of truth, then, requires, both that we 
discriminate between life and function, and that 
we estimate the former as the ground of judgment 
—the final test of worth. On these principles 
we shall claim the freedom of a public organ, to 
commend whatever we like, without holding our- 
selves at all responsible for the spirit and motives 
of the parties concerned in it-—endorsing the func- 
tion and net the men; and the corresponding 
freedom to criticise the personnel of men and par- 
ties, even when engaged in a manifestly good work. 





Opening of the World’s Fair. 

The Crystal Palace was duly inaugurated on 
Thursday, in the presence of some fifteen or twenty 
thousand spectators. The writer having witness- 
ed the progress of the work on the building from 
time to time, was surprised on entering the noble 
structure yesterday morning, to see how much 
had been performed on the part of the laborers, 
mechanics and exhibitors, creating order and ar- 
tistic arrangement cut of the babel-like confusion 
that apparently reigned in and about the building 
a few days before. Indeed it seemed quite miracu- 
lous to see what had been accomplished by human 
skill and industry under the circumstances. 

According to previous notice, the ceremonies 
were to commence at one o’clock; and every 
thing seemed to be in readiness at that hour, ex- 
cept the presence of his Excellency, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who was detained by 
the ceremonies of a public parade and procession, 
causing a delay of nearly two hours. A little 
before three o’clock the President and suite entered 
the Palace. After the usual greetings and intro- 
ductions to dignitaries on the platform, the Pres- 
ident of the Board of Directors of the Exhibition 
made the opening speech. President Pierce res- 
ponded briefly, but happily. When he sat down, 
the Harmonic Society, composed of a very large 
orchestra, sung the following verses to the tune o. 
Old Hundred, with good effect. 

Ilere, where all climes their offerings send, 
Here, where all arts their tribute lay, 

Betore thy presence, Lord, we bend. 
And for thy smile and blessing pray. 

For thou dost sway the tides of thought, 
And hold the issues in thy hand, 

Of all that human toil has wrought. 
And all that human skill has plann‘d, 

Thou lead’st the restless Power of Mind 
O’er destiny’s untrodden field, 

And guid’st him, wandering bold but blind. 
To mighty ends not yet revealed. 

The ceremonies of the inauguration now being 
over, visitors began to scatter over the building, 
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A great variety of articles, useful, orna- 
mental, and curious, were to be seen, yet probably 
hence. So our friends, who think of visiting the 

There were some things to eriticise in the ar- 
rangements of the particularly the 
omission of the workmen and industrial 


occasion 3 
class 
from any participation in its exercises and honors, 
On this point we quote the very just and sensible 
remarks of the New York Tribune’: 

We hold that the Crystal Palace is if any- 
thing, the most eminent tribute to Art and In- 
dustry that this country and this century can 
pay. We hold its Inauguration should have been 
the occasion when artists and mechanics should 
have occupied Representative seats on the plat- 
form, and that both were absolutely ignored by 
the Committee of Arrangements. We saw fight- 
ing men in abundance, politicians and place-hold- 
ers, but nota single man eminent for the arts 
which the Crystal Palace was opened to celebrate. 
At the opening of the Crystal Palace of London, 
although it was a purely Norman exhibition, cler- 
gy, soldiers and politicians occupying the seats of 
honor, and the workingmen who built and stocked 
the wonderful edifice were kept like Roman slave 
artists and laborers in the servile background of 
swinish caste, yet there even amid the shams of 
State, Mr. Paxton, the Genius who waked it to 
life, was on the platform. But we would ask, 
where were the architects of our Palace, Messrs. 
Carstensen and Gildemeister? Why were they not 
on the platform? What had any military per- 
sonage, or the Reverend Doctor This or That, to 
do in face of the public in comparison with the 
men who created the edifice which dazzles and 
delights all beholders 2? Yesterday was their bat- 
tle—and they should have been seen and heard, 
But true to the barbarism of this country, every 
one overlooked them; they were not mentioned 
in terms ; they were not greeted by the President 
of the United States, and if the Crystal Palace had 
built itself, there could not have been a more ig- 
norant, stupid, vulgar omission of their names. — 

Again, of the thousand workmen who spent 
their skill and strength, and showed their courage 
in building the dome,—as great as that renowned 
by the capture of Mexico,—there was not one 
representative on the stage. Labor was practi- 
eally ignored and thrust aside for epaulettes and 
white cravats—for men who had nothing partic- 
ular to do with the Palace, and have every day or 
week opportunities of appearing fitly and profes- 
sionally before the public. 

Again, of all the Exhibitors, not one was allow- 
ed to be on the platform sacred to clergymen, sol- 
diers and politicians. We looked in vain for such 
men as McCormick, who saved the American De- 
partment from disgrace in London, and whose 
Reaping Machine The London Times pronounced 
so important that if the Exhibition had done 
nothing else but make that invention known, it 
would repay England for all its cost. An Ameri- 
can who had borne his country’s honor so _loftily 
abroad, might have been a fit invited guest on 
such an occasion, but neither he nor any other in- 
genious man like him appeared on the scene. 

But we do not wish to condemn the Committee 
of Directors for the contempt which they display- 
ed for artists and working men on the occasion. 
They merely chimed in with the filthy barbarisms 
of society around and about them. We may say 
in this country that we respect Art and Work, 
but we do not speak the truth. We do not respect 
them. Our measure of honor is almost exclusive- 
ly political. ‘Then out of the piddling-peddling 
little wars that we have, we contrive to manufac- 
ture military heroes, and so politics and sword 
carry the day. In the proceedings of yesterday, 
we see no exception to this rule. Gen. Scott, who 
appeared on the platform long before the Presi- 
dent, was cheered, and very appropriately, but no 
one of the twenty thousand present, demanded 
that the men whose genius, art, industry and 
courage had called that gorgeous scene into life 
and beauty, should present themselves and receive 
homage. No Artist was there. No Mechanic.— 
No Laborer. The scene ealling itself industrial. 
was simply a continuation of the dreary annals of 
humanity—of State craft, overnding the majestic 
Individualism of the true creation, Man. * * * * 

We regret to speak thus, but the Crystal Pal- 
ace has signally failed to crown Labor and Art in 
its proceedings of yesterday. Its ovation was to 
anything else but the building and its contents. 
It was to Daniel Webster, the President, or what- 
ever else, but not to Labor and Art, represented 
and honored on the platform. The dignity of the 
creative functions of a nation’s genius, has yet to 
be truly recognized. It has not yet seen the light 
in Europe nor in this country. When wars and 
preparations for wars shall cease; when the opera- 
tions of Government shall be reduced to their 
least proportions; when professional or technical 
combinations cannot create shams whose celeb- 
rity is false, then the true era for Industrial Jubi- 
lees may come, but it has not yet arrived. Let 
us hope, however, that even these Exhibitions 
may do much to hasten its advent. 

There is just ground for this criticism, and we 
rejoice in the pungent force with which it is ut- 
tered by the Tribune. It will do good. But 
still, what the writer confesses should also be 
borne in mind, viz., that the management com- 
plained of is just of a piece with the general cast 
of society in other respects. And we see no way 
in which the performances could have been radi- 
cally bettered, short of the total revolution which 
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os 
would place all, from the President to the work- 
in. in the bound brotherhood of Communism. 


Ty have admitted the workmen to the platform, | 


would have been appropriate—the omission of it 
was really inexcusable—but still if that were all 
shat was to be done, it would have been but an 
alieviatory measure, an exception to the state 
which selfish society otherwise decrees for the 
working man. Onward, then, for the final goal 
of justice, human right and brotherhood. On- 
ward for Christ and Communism ! G. C. 
- a oa 6 Soe 

£-& The king of Prussia has, at his own ex- 

pense, circulated more than two hundred and fifty 


thousand copies of the Bible among the troops of 


his army; and these are printed in six different 
lancuages. 


Correspondence of The Circular. 
Trip to Canada. 

Montreal, L. C., July 11, 1853. 
Dear Frienps :—I left our Northern Vt. Com- 
mune this morning at ten o’clock, for this place, 
where I arrived ata quarter before five, a dis- 
tance of about 90 miles. Mr. Kinsley brought me 
down te the Georgia Depot, wherel took the 
might properly be called 


ears, Which 


ialf-way use, if we reckon hours instead of} ohserye ‘ » avidentie masaa w OE rg ee Ret . ‘ : 
half-way house, | observed that he evidently made a voluntary effort simply giving his attention to the subject of the 


niles, as we were nearly as long coming that 
first 14 miles as all the rest of the way. It has 


been a delightful day, and [ enjoyed the ride and 
the scenery exceedingly. 

We came from Georgia to Rouse’s Point, which 
is the first place worthy of notice, except 
the pleasant village of St. Albans, which I oniy 


voked at as we passed through it inthe cars.—| violent wrenchings of a cough? It must be worse lsaved by an act of looking at the truth, as those | 


As we approach Rouse’s Pt. we cross Missisque 
bay ona bridge, I should judge, about three- 
fuurth’s of a mile long, and then, after passing 
over a neck of land a few miles in width, we cross 
Lake Champlain, on a bridge one and one-fourth 
miles in length, to Rouse’s Point. 

This bridge is wide, haying three car tracks, 
and appears to be built ina very substantial man- 
ner. The most interesting thing about this bridge 
—and what every one should notice who crosses 
it—is the long boat near the center, which the 
cars pass over. This boat, the conductor informed 
me, is about 400 feet long, and supplies the place 
of a draw-bridge, being moved out and in by a 
steam-engine on board, whenever vessels pass up 
or down the lake. I had thought of stopping over 
one train to see this bridge, befure coming on to 
Montreal; but, by the politeness of the conductor, 
T was able to examine it to my entire satisfaction 
without stopping. The cars pass over slowly, 
and standing on the platform of the hindmost car, 
the conductor pointed out every thing of interest, 
and explained to me the operation of the boat. 
The track is raised and lowered by screws, 
to match the boat, as it rises and falls with the 
water. The view of the lake on the South, as 
we eross the bridge, and for some distance 
as we approach it, is one of the finest I remember 
to have seen. 

At Rouse’s Pt. our baggage had to be 
through the hands ofa British Custom ITouse 
officer. This was done much more rapidly, with 
less parade and scrutiny, and much less annoy- 
ance to travellers than I had expected. The offi- 
cer is a shrewd but pleasant looking man, and af- 
ter asking the passengers one or two questions, 
and eyeing them sharply, he made a cross on their 
baggage with a piece of chalk which he held in 
his hand, and let them pass. As he came to me 
[ said, ‘ Do you wish to see the inside of my va- 
lise, sir ?? * What is there in it?’ he replied. ‘Noth- 
ing,’ said I, ‘but my clothes and a few books.— 


passed 


the | 


| strongest propensity to these acts, by a strenuous | ing to him. 


: | 
it be ; : 
6} when they are in a diseased state. 


Taare ca merry aman. 
that are not 
pleasing to him cannot be easy or natural, 
but must be forced, strained and unnat- 


ing to give youa description of Montreal, for I jis consummated by the Judgment and the gather- ural. Most certainly it will be found 
have been here but a few hours, and have not yet ‘ing of the resurrection-harvest. The mistake we!that whatever is in opposition to the 
e > i > le -elve t ors zs fs } ( se Wor . . 
J. R. Minver. | conc eive that per: ons fall into who use the word of main element and government of the uni- 
God thus loosely, is that they glorify not God, 
Instead of heeding the exhorta- | 


| the town, the police, and the soldiers parading the | in the idea of a second coming of Christ to the! yral and easy, and those 
streets in their own peculiar uniform, the numer- | soul ; but this truth may be supported without ‘ 
Second Coming that is so 


New Testament, and that 


ous cabs, calashes, &c., &c.—remind me that I} confounding it with the 


jum not in my native country. But I am not go- | often referred to in the 


| seen it. Yours truly, 


. oe verse is unnatural, 

tion to ‘hold fast the form of sound words, they | We must enquire into it, and sep- 
| heedlessly divert attention from sound doctrine, | arate things that are natural from things 
| by appropriating it as an envelope of their own! that are not: distinctly recognize which 
| please God and which do not, and have 
lin its simple apprehension, glorifies Christ and =e fellowship with the world, who confuse 
‘the Primitive church. It relates not to owr ex-|the things that are natural, with those 
perience, but to theirs. It establishes the veracity | which are unnatural. It is giving the 
of Christ, and honors his holiness and power. | deyj] possession, as long as that confusion 
But in| of ideas exists, As long as the devil’s 
junnatural works have the sanction and 


} ~ 

| 

| Aw Encovracixc Case.—The Herald, of July 
10th, states that during the weck preceding, fifty 


| 
| but themselves. 


persons died of the consumption in New York City. 
| Per contra, a gentleman called upon us yesterday, 

| who actually escaped from the fangs of this dis- | experience. 
| ease some years ago; and we are induced to pre- The truth in relation to the Second Coming, 


| sent the circumstances. They are related ina 
| letter from J. HL. N. to Eli Wadsworth, published | 
| in the Perfectionist, Jar. 1845, and are as follows: 

“You speak of coughing continually. Let me 
| suggest to you the query, whether this is not un- | It glorifies the power of his resurrection. 
| necessary snd injurious. IT have long been satis-|the personal appropriation which some make of 
acon = captions: dagen Bice much | it. jt glorifies themselves. | 
| 0 > coughing which precedes and attends con- | r. De teas "Shee +! henef . ini ‘ oy are natu- 
| sumption, is toluntary. Several years ago I board- | We believe there is an experience, of the most | benefit of our opinion that the are natu 
j ed with a man, who was in the incipient stages of | revolutionary kind, involved in our belief of | ral, so long he will maintain his kingdom 
(the consumption. I slept ina chamber over his | Christ’s words concerning his Coming; and as aj: 

: ¢ eo his ing; and asa} . , - 

| bedroom, and was obliged to hear him cough con- in human nature. 


tinually and distressingly. I endured the annoy- | Things that are nat ural have the sanc- 
jance night after night, till it led me to reflect | os 


| whether something could not be done to stop it. friend not long since, who said he was much!tion of God; that is the meaning ot the 
I watched the sound which the man made, and | edified by late experience in which he found that word, if we have an intelligent under- 
Aggie i i standin® of it. A thing that is natural, 
Second Coming and resurrection, without any}. . ~ 
|is a thing that God has made arrange- 
ments for, and that will flow in harmony 


specimen of its legitimate working, we will men- | 


tion that we were interested in the remark ofa 


| to cough. After this | made experiments on my- 

| self, and found that I could prevent myself from : oer 

coughing, sneezing, gaping, &c., in cases of the | personal object in view, had been a great bless- 
" . | r . . 

We like the tone of such testimony. 


elfort of the will, Then I reflected that coughing | Simple faith in the Second Coming as a historical | with his desien and spirit, and the whole 
} must be ye ry irritating and injurious to the deli- |, 1 94 


eate organs that are concerned in it. éspecially contig ee Ad wager machinery of the universe. So that if 
That ean be | Christ by setting our seal to his truthfulness, car- | . . . 

What can be |™ ‘ Ae "| sreediness, salacity, jealousy, and exclu- 
ries censequences of all good to ourselves. We are | ' : : 





| worse for ulcerated bronchia, or lungs, than the A : 
siveness are said to be natural, they are 

than speaking. A sore on any part of the body, | who were bitten of serpents received life by look-| brought right into the center of God’s ar- 

ifitis constantly kept open by violent usage, or |, : : : ; 

made raw again by a contusion just when it is |S at the serpent which Moses lifted up. 


! 

| rangements, providence, and Spirit, and 
healing, (and of course begins to itch.) will grow | ee 
‘ | 


are secure in their hold on human nature. 


worse, and end in death. Certainly then a sore | 7 . ie a 2 ¥ ‘ 
on the lungs may be expected to terminate fatally, | What is Natural ? | Now all that is necessary to displace 
if it is constantly irritated and never suffered to) Tot as study human passion in the way | them, is to discern their character—that 


heal: and this, it seems to me, is just what cough- 
ing does for it. On the strength of such conside- 
rations as these, [ made bold to ask the man 
if he could not stop coughing.’ He answered, no. 
I told him what I thought about it, as above. He 
agreed to make a trial; and on doing so, found to 
his surprise that he could suppress his cough al- 
most entirely. The power of his will over it in- 
creased as he exercised it, and in a few days he 
was mostly rid of the disposition to cough. His 
health, at the same time, evidently improved, and 
when I last saw him, he was in strong hopes of 
getting out of death’s hands.” 


of ascertaining what is natural and what| they ere intruders brought in upon us by 
is unnatural. It is certainly natural for 
man to love woman—there is no mistake 
about that. But the world have come to 
think that it is also natural for man to be 
The world think it 
and 


an enemy—and cease to sanction them 
in our private thoughts and opinions. 
The world believes it is natural for 
man to die; and that is certainly the 
proper complement of the idea that it is 
natural fora man to be selfish. But it 
is natural for brutes;to be selfish and die 
and perish; and what business has man 
with his hope of salvation after death? 


jealous: is that so? 
is natural for man to be greedy, 
prone to excess in love, They think 
natural for man to claim property in love 
and say, This is 


it is 


This occurred 18 years ago, and the man comes 
round now, an active business man, averring that | —to select some one, 


he has not had a sick day since. u. {mdne; and so that dualty in love is natu- If it is natural in the only intelli- 
-_—_- oe _ 4 4 
a tee . ral, There is as much sureness and cer-|eent sense of the word, i. e. agreeable 
== It is ludicrous to hear worldly wiseacres |, . ‘ ; ; 5 me “ 
tainty in the public mind that property| to the arrangements of God, that men 


ask Communists, ‘whether they don’t have lazy 
should be selfish, people ought not to try 


to reform the world, because to do so is to 
bring it into an unnatural state. I should 
not feel myself justified at all in trying 
to bring the world into an unnatural 
state. I maintain that when men 
ina selfish state, they are no more in a 
natural state than Jonah was in the 
whale’s belly. They are in thedevil’s belly; 
and it isno more natural in one case 
than in the other. 

Christ came and broke the rule. His 
life and existence on earth refuted the 
whole theory and scheme that pronounces 
sentence of incurable depravity on human 


ones among them, and ‘how they dispose of in love is natural, and of course that jeal- 
ousy is natural, as that Jove is natural_— 
All these evil forms of love that render 
men tenacious, and breed discord, and 
exclude all hope of harmony, are supposed 
to be natural, and constitutional, and in- 
curable. Love simply, by itself, is not 
conceived of. Love in the greedy, exces- 
sive, appropriating form, is considered the 
correct style, character, and type. And 
finally, the world has come to consider 
love in any other shape than that, as un- 
natural and vicious. Love in the greedy 
egotistical form that claims property and 
of course makes dualties necessary, is vir- 


them,’ as though this must be a special scre spot 
of Communism, and as though common, selfish 
society were in good condition in this respect: 
whereas, the fact is that nearly all the rich folks 
in common society ave notoriously and allowedly 


which are 


lazy, and yet fare betler than the workers : 
state of things is impossible in Communism, since 
none there are rich or poor, and all fare alike. We 
may answer the anxious enquirers about laziness 
in Community summarily, thus: ‘Our lazy ones 
(if we have any) fare as well as the rest, but not 
better, as yours do. 





False Views of the Second Coming. 

There is a class of spiritualists who, while they 
professedly believe in our doctrine of the Second 
Coming, nevertheless imagine that our way of 


handling the subject is too purely theoretical,|tue; but love in any other shape than! nature, He broke that whole law; and 
The class we speak of, use the truth about the|that is termed vice. Here is matter for he has got his insurrection against 


Second Coming as a figure of their own experi- 
ence, and that is the most important application 


Without saying anything more, he made his 
mark and let me pass. I think he served all the 


investigation. 
As I said, there is no doubt but love 


that law recognized as far as he himself 
is concerned, Now we must press the 


others in the same way, for I did not see a single 
trunk opened. 

After he had finished inspecting the baggage, I 
said to him, ‘You are not so particular in exam- 
ining baggage passing into Canada, as you were 
formerly, are you sir?’ He replied quickly, as if 
he thought I suspected he was a little slack in the 
performance of his duty, ‘Yes: I can tell by say- 
ing three words to a man, whether he is honest 
or not.’ 

The country from Rouse’s Point to Montreal, a 
(listance of 44 miles, is very level, and resembles 
some of the most Igvel parts of the State of New 
York. We came down on the western bank of the 
river Sorel to St. Johns, and then struck off to the 
left direct to Montreal. As we reached the St. 
Lawrence river, we left the cars, and crossed the 
river—which at this place is one mile wide—in a 
steamboat. 

Every thing I see—the general appearance of 


they make of it. They relate how Christ came 
the second time to them, and all the wonderful 
events connected with the transaction they can 
describe in detail as taking place within their own 
consciousness. To them have been shown ‘won- 
ders in heaven above, and signs in the earth be- 
neath—blood and fire, and vapor of smoke:’ the 
sun has been ‘turned into darkness, and the moon 
into blood, and ‘the great and notable day of the 
Lord’ has come. But the Primitive church, whose 
perfection and actual redemption from death were 
involved in the transactions of the Second Coming, 
are practically forgotten and ignored in this flaunt- 
ing relation of experience. As the Millerites 
and others have confounded the Second Coming 
with the final judgment of the world, so do these 
spiritualists we speak of darken the subject by 
quoting at random as applicable to their private, 
interior experience, promises that are properly 





referable to that glorious event. There is truth 





in itself is natural—that it is provided 
for in the human constitution. God evi- 


point and insist upon it, that Christ was 
a natural man—that what is really nat- 


dently intended it, and man and woman] yal to humanity was manifested in him. 


would be monstrous if they did not love 


That he is the real standard of what is 


each other—they would not be man and natural, and all deviations from the charae- 


woman, But it is an ques- 
tion whether these elements that breed 
discord and mischief belong to love and 
are natural. I demand thorough investi- 
gation. I say these are tares: ‘an enemy 
has sown them;’ they do not belong in 
the field that God has made. If man is 
a creature of God and lives in God’s uni- 
verse, under the patronage of the power 
that guides the universe, then those 
things that are pleasing to God are nat- 


open 





ter that he manifested are the exceptions, 
By one example we have at least found 
out what is natural to man. 
Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be 
made alive. —Home-Talk. 


‘As in 





== The “ Water Plan” to supply the City of 


Brooklyn with water, which was noticed in the 
Circular a few No’s. back, was submitted to the 
people on Monday last, and was rejected by a 
decisive majority. 
found that will suit the people better. 


Perhaps another plan may be 
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Judging as we would be Judged. 
“Judge not, that ye be not judged. For with 
what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged.”— 
Matt. 7: 1 


This passage is sometimes urged by op- 
ponents, as militating against our system 
of mutual criticism. But it is plain that 
the intention of Christ was far from cen- 
suring truth-telling, as practised among 
us. He is here reproving presumptuous, 
and self-righteous judgment ;—the judg- 
ment of those who assume to be qualified 
to censure others in a judicial style against 
their will, and without any special ac- 
Such judgment 
ine condemns as hypocritical. But Christ 
certainly did not intend to condemn. se//- 
examination—he enjoins it; and our sys- 


yquaintance with them, 


tem of criticism is simply a help to self- 
examination, Its primary function is to 
lead persons to examine themselves faith- 
fully, in the light of sincerity and truth. 
Whoever will thus judge themselves,‘ will 
not be judged of the Lord,’ as Paul says; 
and we may add, will not be judged of 
others. Yet until persons reach this 
point of truthfulness, mutual help seems 
necessary, in the way of pointing out to 
one another the necessity of self-examina- 
‘ion. 

In the church there will be found per- 
sons of all degrees of discrimination and 
discerament—from those who can see 
quite clearly, down to those who are but 
just rising out of the darkness of egotism, 
ind opening their eyes to the light of 
truth;—and who shall forbid the brother 
who can see clearly, to help others in 
every possible way to see as clearly as 
himself. The spirit of the gospel, as ex- 
pressed in the golden rule—‘ Love thy 
acighbor as thyself’—forbids him to do 
otherwise. 

Moreover, in mutual criticism, we ac- 
cept of the rule—‘ with what measure ye 
mete it shall be measured to you again.’ 
We expect to receive the same measure 
of criticism that we give. We do unto 
others, in this respect, as we would be 
done by. And it will be observed, that 
Ohrist intended in the passage above quo- 
ted, to rebuke those who would not abide 
by this rule—those who criticised others 
without receiving criticism in return.— 
Our system of criticism, instead of fos- 
tering this evil, will effectually check it, 
wherever if is freely practised. 


The Spirit Rules. 

The invisible world is pressing on the 
visible, and is the stronger; and will in 
the end prevail over and make the visible 
world serve it, The great struggle is be- 
tween these two—the visible and invisi- 
ble, or in other words, the flesh and the 
spirit—-and the question is which shall 
serve the other. The flesh would be glad 
to use the spirit and make it serve, and 
the spirit is determined to use the flesh 
and make it serve. The part we have to 
play in this matter, is to go over to the 
side of the spirit; settle it in our hearts 
that the spirit is the stronger, and des- 
tined to prevail, and as far as possible 
betray the flesh to it—live as seeing 
things that are invisible—determined 
with God and the heavenly hosts to use 
the visible world and not be used by it. 

Carlyle talks about a man whose 
soul only answered the purpose of salt, to 
keep him from putrifying. It is a pretty 
good description of the inverted order of 
things ; the flesh is the main dish, as you 
imay say, and the spirit is pepper and salt 
to it. But the heavens have always ruled 
and always will, though they are invisible. 
And when they undertake it they can make 
Nebuchadnezzar get down on his knees 
and eat grass, till he acknowledges that 


experience, and can be thoroughly trusted 
to prevail and carry their point and have 
their own way. The invisible can be 
thoroughly trusted to manage the visi- 
ble in all our concerns. 





The Freeman’s Right. 

Individual Sovereignty —I deny your 
right, Seignior Criticism, to dictate to me 
what I shall be and do. 

Criticism.—I do not claim any right to 
dictate what you shall be and do. But I 
claim the right to say what I think about 
your character and conduct. You need 
not make any use of what I say, unless 
you choose to, 

Ind. Sov.—Every man has : 
do as he pleases. 

Crit—That rule gives me a right to say 
what I please. If a man has a right to 
do wrong, I certainly have a right to 
tell him what I think about it. You 
deny my individual sovereignty, if you 
forbid me to criticise. It is my privilege 
as a member of society, to break up nui- 
sances if Ican. Criticism is the fairest 
means I know of. 
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= We were rather amused with the follow- 
ing repartee which we happened to hear a short 


right to 


time since. 

Says one to another, You are opposed to prose- 
lyting, but James says, ‘ Let him know that he 
which conyerteth a sinner from the error of his 
way shall save a soul from death, and shall hide 
a multitude of sins.’ 

That is the very thing we are about,’ said the 
other, ‘turning men away from the error of prose- 
lyting.’ 
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From the National Era, 


Perils and Prospects of the Pulpit. 


The freedom of the tongue and the liberty of 
the press are getting a demonstration just now, in 
the matter of popular lectures and their news- 
paper reports, to such an extent that it must have 
decided consequences some day soon. [ think it 
concerns the pulpit net a little. Not long since, 
the clergy held the office of oral instructors of the 
people almost exclusively. They jimit their pre- 
lections to religious doctrines and worship, which 
the voluntary corps of lay teachers usually avoid, 
but both parties meet congregations consisting of 
nearly the same individuals, and the points of 
correspondence are numerous enough to induce 
cémparison and criticism, notwithstanding the 
preserved difference of topics and treatment.— 
This is the case with Protestant preaching es- 
pecially. As our religious exercises are usually 
conducted, there is very little of worship proper 
in them. The prayer is by the clergyman, the 
music chiefly by a choir, the discourse occupying 
two-thirds of the time, and the people are in ef- 
fect the audience, almost as much as a sctentific 
or literary lecture. ‘They go to hear, and the du- 
ty of the place is pretty well performed if they 
listen decorously to the sermon. Now, whatever 
else there might be, or ought to be, in what we 
term divine service, it results in a pretty close re- 
semblance to the better style of those popular 
meetings for merely intellectual entertainment 
which are coming into vogue so extensively. The 
professional clergy and church-going must be af- 
fected by it. 

The practice of publie teaching, with public wor- 
ship, may have authority in its use and propriety, 
but I believe it has no example in the practice of 
Christ and his irmediate apostles and evangelists. 
There is no instance, and there is no notice, in the 
New Testament. of a religious service or exercise 
in which worship and text-preaching, or any other 
form of didactic discourse, were combined. This 
is worthy of notice. The Catholic and English 
Episcopal churches seem to have recognized the 
difference, and provided for their severance ; both 
of them make a large part of the sanctuary service 
consist of prayer, penitence and adoration, and 
are able by their forms to dispense with pulpit 
discourses in their principal solemnities. But the 
dissenting churches have a very different drift 
and policy, and the older establishments usually 
conform to the later fashion, perhaps from a ne- 
cessity which arises out of the great controversy 
which has brought their respective creeds into de- 
bate. 

From one cause or another, the pulpit has be- 
come among us a sort of popular forum, enough 
like that of ancient Rome to bring it within the 
jurisdiction of public opinion, and subject it to 
comparison and criticism, in common with the or- 
dinary forms of lay teaching. 

Am I right in the belief that we remember less 


any thing else to which we give our attention in 
asimilar way? Am I right in the opinion that 
preaching is regarded with less earnestness and 
interest than any other kind of public discourses ? 
What did Dr. Beecher mean by saying that the 
Devil appears to hold a mortgage upon the edu- 
cated mind of the country? The pulpit, I suppose 
must suffer or improve greatly under the intlu- 
ence of the new method, which is now growing 
into a system. In either case, it must experience 





they rule. They rule in our individual 


of the thousand sermons which we hear, than of 





such modification as deserves the attention of all! 


concerned. The lecturers have advantages of the 
clergy in this rivalry, which must be looked to. 
The lecturer has all the leisure of the year for the 
preparation of half a dozen addresses; he has, 
besides, the chance and choice of his best points, 
and may be always strong and fresh. An itiner- 
ant ministry has these advantages ina good de- 
gree, also; but the pastors of all our churches in 
the thickly settled communities are stationary: 
and two sermons a week, with a multitude of calls 
for addresses upon the benevolent, missionary, 
and literary moyements of the times, amount to a 
heavier draft upon them than they can ereditably 
answer. Devotional feeling and sacred associa- 
tions afford them some protection ; but they will 
be compared nevertheless, in pitch, power and 
interest, with the best of their rivals, wherever 
the new usage obtains. 

They have taught us to look for the matter and 
manner of eloquent performances. And they must 
fall under the judgments of the rule. 

There is the whole of the Sunday, one day of 
the week, allotted to them, and they must either 
bring us back to unmixed worship in our chur- 
ches, in which they have no rivalry of office, or 
they must fill up the time with such occupation 
as it may be the fashion to demand, or they must 
fall behind the requrements of the times. ‘The 
magnificence of church buildings, the parade of 
dress, and the relief of idleness, will come in time 
to contrast badly with pure devotion on the one 
hand, and elegant literary entertainment on the 
other. The Catholic Church scems best adjusted 
to the exigency, and its recent successes are in 
this matter very instructive. There is nothing 
in the spirit of the age, nothing in modern institu- 
tions, in its favor, but Protestantism is losing its 
fitness to the progress which it bclongs to and de- 
pends upon. 

The essence of Catholicism is authority; the 
spirit which it demands is reverence. Protestant- 
ism is but another name for liberty ; and, by its 
own terms, it must earn ali the respect it gets. 
There is no divine right in it; it is only a candi- 
date for popular election. Jt does not rely upon 
an ancient title, but claims by improvement right, 
and is always arguing its claims—it must there- 
fore argue them well, or lose the verdict. The 
abuses of Mother Church did well during the in- 
surrectionary stage of reformation; but for the 
fixed stage of positive organization, it must be 
adapted. The time has come that established re- 
publicanism wants a religion, and that of the age 
of rebellion will no longer answer the require- 
ment. Let our clergy lock to it. Popular revo- 
lution now runs back into arbitrary authority with 
portentous facility. The separation of Church 
and State does not work well for government, 
where at the same time religion is divorced from 
politics. In Southern Europe, (below the 50th 
dezree of north latitude,) the mischief has its 
power in the character of the people, perhaps: but 
eyen Anglo-Saxondom, on neither side of the At- 
lantic, will bear a religion which rests upon opin- 
ion, and at the same time falls below the advanced 
ideas of that opinion. Our pulpits ought not to 
stand by quietly, much less consentingly, while 
the obligations of the ‘Higher Law’ are derided 
by men in authority. Their function is reforma- 
tion, not conservatism ; and if they lose their use 
they must lose their place. The Protestant rel- 
gion was not made for submission to authorities, 
but for the ministry of freedom. ‘The Catholic 
Church may weil hold by the old martyrs while 
she is making new ones; but the priesthood of 
private judgment and progressive freedom must 
not resist the very spirit of their calling. The 
Church of the Crucifixion stands upon its memo- 
ries; but the Church of the resurrection must ad- 
dress itself to our hopes, or it has no appropriate 
function. 

Protestantism, from the first, opened its pulpit 
for the propagation of liberal opinions in govern- 
ment, learning and morals; when it loses this 
drift, it is beginning to die. When it allows po- 
litical legislation to decide all questions of social 
duty, it sinks froma worthy priesthood into a 
servile police. Aspiration looks ever upward and 
forward; and if the Church crouches to the State, 
the uprising masses must look, not to the Church, 
but away from her to God. 

| write these words under a painful conviction 
that we cannot hope for efficient interposition, by 
the clergy of this country, for the restraint of 
injustice in our foreign and domestic government, 


just now becoming more critical than ever before. 


We could not get their help for such vindication 
as became us of the laws of nations, when Europe 
was in her struggle for popular liberty; and we 
cannot count upon that resistance, when we shall 
take the attitude of aggressors ourselves. Anglo- 
Saxondom will struggle long and bravely before it 
will consent to the formal retinion of Church and 
State; but the Germanic blood is religious as 
well as metaphysical, and will not consent to ban- 
ish God entirely out of the civil government.— 
The best of our battles for liberty were fought 
while religion was part of the civil constitution of 
England and of these Colonies. If happened just 
then that the church had the idea of the age, and 
served it well. Since then we have been killing 
Indians, extending black slavery, and conquering 
our neighbors’ territory, until it has become our 
manifest destiny to spread and corrupt until we 
split. 

Our clergy must take this matter to heart; 
they must recollect that they are not the succes- 
sors of the Apostles, but the ministers of the peo- 
ple; and that when a mere hierarchy is wanted, 
the old one has the better right, and the better 
chance too, as all current changes seem to indi- 
cate. Preaching against Catholicism will not any 
longer serve the purpose; they have been losing 
by that game ever since the controversy between 
Hughes and Brackenridge. The revival of Ro- 





ma: 
manism began in this country at that time. They 
must do something which the age requires, jy all 
questions of national and economical conduct ; 
that is, they must answer the uses of the times: 
they must make us better; they must begin to 
suffer again. 

A Christian ministry without persecution fy» 
righteousness’ sake, without martyrdom in some 
form, is an absurdity; they must take up theip 
cross, they must oppose the evil in the world 
and carry the marks of the conflict. They must 
not be calling other people infidels, but they 
must expose themselves to all manner of ey] 
speaking for Christ’s sake, or they are none of 
his, and of no use to us. If the world were eon. 
verted, and the Millennium had already come, they 
might be at once popular*and worthy: but unti] 
then, those that the world loves are its own. The 
nation is in imminent peril of wars of ambition ang 
oppression, with all their crimes, sufferings, anq 
horrors. The religion of peace and the system of 
righteousness ought to have something to say to 
that, or, one way or another, the blood so shed 
will be required at the hands of those watchmen 
who give not the alarm. 

The uppermost thought in my mind is the pre. 
sent peril and prospective ruin of the church of 
the country, the church twin-born with ciyj] 
liberty. I think of it despairingly ; would it were 
otherwise. EB 

I 9 Gu 

The following is credited by the Home Journal 
to a Traveler’s Journal: 

* Crossinc Tr CorpitteRas.—The path 
had become so very narrow that it seemed to 
me as it wound itself round a projecting rock, 
absolutely to terminate. I could sce nothing 
more than a thin light streak, as if drawn with 
a piece of chalk, and I could not believe that 
this was our path, The rock round which it 
went did not show the least eut or notch, where 
even a goat could have planted its feet, let alone 
our clumsy mules, ‘The little crumbling pieces 
of stone which our mules’ hoofs kicked over 
the precipice made me sensible of the danger, 
falling straight down to a depth that my blood 
froze to think of. But this was no place to 
stop at; and I observed closely the cautious 
manner in which my guide raised himself in his 
stirrup, not doubting that we were now at the 
spot of which he had told me before, and where 
mules and riders were often thrown over. T 
was, therefore, careful not to irritate my mule 
at a place where it ecrtainly knew better how 
to go than I did—accidents having happened 
from travelers having pulled their bridles at the 
wrong time. My guide went on very coolly 
along a trail where mules had to keep the very 
edge of the precipice. Mules frequently carry 
a load over this track, when they are very care- 
ful not to knock against the over-hanging rock, 
as the least push would send them over the 
precipice. Our mules, it is true, had no load, 
but they were accustomed to carrying one; 
and, therefore, kept the extreme edge, to my 
great dis composure. But I leit it entirely to 
its own instinct, only lifting my left foot in the 
stirrup, as I saw the vaquiano do, so that, in 
case of an accident, I might throw myself’ off 
its back, and cling to the rock. _ But why, the 
reader may ask, did you not get off the mule 
at once, ard pass dangerous places on foot? 
Simply, my reader, in the first place, because 
the danger is the same for many miles; and, 
S¢ condly, because those men who pass their 
lives in leading travelers over these mountains, 
know best where to walk, and where to ride, 
and I followed the example my guide set me. 
Nor, to tell the truth, did I at the moment 
think of anything but my mule, as he moved 
slowly, step by step, round the yawning abyss, 
with scarcely three inches to spare on either 
side. As we proceeded, the path got still nar- 
rower, the abyss seemed deeper ; and, looking 
down once, between the mule’s side and my 
stirrups, I saw below in the decp hollow a per- 
fect heap of skeletons— mules that must have 
tumbled down since the last flood—or their 
bones would have been washed away. In my 
horror, I forgot the warning of the vaquiano, 
and, grasping the reins of my mule, tried to 
turn it away from the edge, which seemed to 
me as if it must crumble beneath its next step. 
My imprudence was near being fatal to me, for, 
turning the head of my mule away from the 
precipice, it lost its sure footing, stepped aside, 
and, striking the saddle-bags against the rock, 
it stumbled forward, and—no, dear reader, no 
such thing—we did not tumble. The muie 
planted its fore hoofs ona firm part of the 
crumbling ledge, and lifted itself up again, 
just as a small piece of stone, loosened by the 
effort, fell noiselessly from the path, and, spring- 
ing trom under us, toppled over, and struck 
Jong afterwards, with a dull sound, into the 
deep. I need not be ashamed to say that this 
little incident made me trengble, and I thought 
the blood became stagnant in my veins. But 
mules are splendid animals for such a route ; 
and, whether for the sake of the rider, or their 
own, they proceed with the utmost caution, as 
I had now learned from experience. Jrom 
that moment I left my mule to do as he 
pleased, and he carried me safely over.” 
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